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Prabuddha Bharata 

VOL. LXX X SEPTEMBER 1975 No. 9 

Arise I Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA REMINISCES 

1 used to meditate on the flame of a light. I thought of the red part 
as gross, the white part inside the red as subtle, and the stick-like black part 
which is the innermost of all, as the causal.’ 

* 

‘During my sadhana period I had all kinds of amazing visions. I dis- 
tinctly perceived the communion of Atman. A person exactly resembling me 
entered my body and began to commune with each one of the six lotuses. 1 The 
petals of these lotuses had been closed; but as each of them experienced the 
communion, the drooping flower bloomed and turned itself upward. Thus 
blossomed forth the lotuses at the centres of Muladhara, Svadhishthana, 
Anahata, Visuddha, Ajna, and Sahasrara. The drooping flowers turned up- 
ward. I perceived all these things directly. 

‘When I meditated during my sadhana, I used to think of the unflicker- 
ing flame of a lamp set in a windless place.’ 

.* 

[A devotee having mentioned burning of the ‘thorns’ of sense-objects in 
the fire of Knowledge] — 1 had direct visions of those things. One day I was 
passing back of the kuthi 2 when my whole body burst into flames, as it were, 
like the fire in a homa.’ 3 

* 

‘Oh, what a state I passed through! At that time I didn’t eat my meals 
here. I would enter the house of a Brahmin in the village or at Baranagore 
oi at Ariadaha. Generally it would be past meal-time. I would just sit down 
there without saying a word. If the members of the household asked me why 

1 Describing the same experience at another time, the Master added that the 

‘person’ ‘thoroughly shook my Ida, Pingala, and Sushumna nerves. He licked with his 
tongue each of the lotuses. . .’ [i.e., at the six ‘centres’ through which the Kundalini 

rises.] 

2 The bungalow at the Dakshineswar temple-garden, for the proprietors and 

guests. 

3 A Vedic sacrifice in which oblations are offered into a fire. 
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I had come, I would simply say, “I want something to eat.” Now and then I 
would go, uninvited of course, to Ram Chatterji’s house at Alambazar or to 
the Choudhurys’ at Dakshineswar. But I didn’t relish the food at the Chou- 
dhurys’ house.’ 

m 

‘When this state [of consciousness] dawned in me, I could not worship 
or offer anything to the Mother Kali [at the Dakshineswar Temple]. At that, 
the temple manager began to abuse me. But I only laughed at his abuse 
without feeling offended in the least.’ 

* 

‘One day I went to see him [Krishnakishore] and found him in a 
pensive mood. When I asked him about it, he said: “The tax-collector was 
here. He threatened to dispose of my brass pots, my cups and my few 
utensils, if I didn’t pay the tax; so I am worried.” I said: “But why should 
you worry about it? Let him take away your pots and pans. Let him arrest 
your body even. How will that affect you? For your nature is that of Kha!” 
He used to say to me that he was the Spirit, all-pervading as the sky. He 
had got that idea from the Adhyatma Ramayana. I used to tease him now 
and then, addressing him as “Kha”. Therefore I said to him that day, with 
a smile: “You are Kha. Taxes cannot move you!”’ 

* 

‘Krishnakishore had two sons. They were of the same age as Bhava- 
nath, and each had two university degrees. They both died. And Krishna- 
kishore, jnani that he was, could not at first control himself. How lucky I 
;am that I have none!’ 

* 

‘Once I went to Vishnupur. The raja of that place has several fine 
temples. In one of them there is an image of the Divine Mother, called 
Mrinmayi . 4 There are several lakes near the temple, known as the Lalbandh, 
Krishnabandh, and so on. In the water of one of the lakes I could smell the 
ointments that women use for their hair. How do you explain that? I 
didn’t know at that time that the women devotees offer ointments to the 
Goddess Mrinmayi while visiting Her temple. Near the lake I went into 
samadhi, though I had not yet seen the image in the temple. In that state I 
saw the divine form from the waist up, rising from the water. 

4 'lit., ‘made of earth’. This image was widely known as ‘awakened’— a living 
presence — but some years before, it had been broken and then replaced. When Sri 
Ramakrishna was on the way to this temple, he had, in bhav a- samadhi, the vision of 
the face of this goddess; then when he saw the image he was surprised to find it unlike 
his vision. Later, it was learned that the ‘new’ image had a quite different-appearing 

face from the old one. 




ONWARD FOR EVER ! 



The idea of unthinking 
philosophers was that the 
mind was a simple, and this 

led them to believe in free- 
will. Psychology, the analysis 
of the mind, shows the mind 
to be a compound, and every 
compound must be {held to- 
gether by some outside force ; 
so the will is bound by the 
combination of outside forces. 
...Will is subject to desire. But 
we are free ; everyone feels it. 

The agnostic says this idea 
is a delusion. Then, how 
prove the world ? Its only 
proof is that we all see it and 
feel it; so just as much we all 
feel freedom. I f uni versa l 
consensus affirms this world, 

then it must be accepted as 
affirming freedom; but free- 
dom is not of the will as it 
is. The constitutional belief 
of man in freedom is the 
basis of all reasoning. Free- 
dom is of the will as it was 
before it became bound.... The 

free can be only one, the Un- 
conditioned, the Infinite , the 
Unlimited. Freedom in man is 
now a memory , an attempt 
towards freedom . 

Everything in the universe 
is struggling to complete a 
circle, to return to its source, 
to return to its only real 
Source, Atman. The search 
for happiness is a struggle to 
find the balance, to restore 
the equilibrium. Morality is 

the struggle of the bound will 
to get free and is the proof 
that we have come from 
perfection . 









HAPPINESS AND ITS 

CONQUEST 

Editorial 

l 

Love for and quest of happiness charac- 
terize human life. From birth till death 
man is a seeker of happiness. What the 
Freudian school of psychology calls ‘plea- 
sure principle* governs with a ruthless hand 
man’s motives, aspirations, and efforts. 
‘Pleasure and freedom from pain’, declares 
John Stuart Mill, ‘are the only things desir- 
able as ends About the pleasure-seeking 
nature of man, much to the same effect, 
Sankara, the great Hindu philosopher-saint, 
remarks, ‘All people naturally seek to attain 

t 

what is desirable and avoid what is undesir- 
able.’ Although happiness is so much 
sought after, and people experience it so 
commonly in life, yet to define it, is ex- 
tremely difficult. Maurice Maeterlinck cites 
an interesting incident which effectively 
makes the point: ‘A friend of mine was 
recently trying to tell her small daughter 
what happiness is. After a long disserta- 
tion she asked the child, “Now do you 
understand ?” Whereupon the little girl 
replied disarmingly, “Yes, Mother* except 
when you explain.” ’ Definitions, to be 
sure, abound, but we feel we know what 
happiness is as long as we are not asked. 

It is no wonder, then, that some philoso- 
phers and thinkers have propounded and 
popularized gospels of pleasure. For in- 
stance, hedonism. West or East, holds that 
whatever a man does is motivated by the 
desire for obtaining pleasure, and affirms 

that pleasure and pleasure alone is good 
or is the Good. Normally, human happi- 
ness is sensual and biological. So hedonists 
in practice concentrate upon the passional 
and appetitive parts of our natures. ‘To 
tread the primrose path, to drain the wine- 
cup to the dregs, and to sport with Amaryl- 
lis in the shade* — these seem to make-up 
the universal life-pattern of those who be- 
lieve in hedonism and practise its tenets. 
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Since the body is the basis of all their en- 
joyments, they urge that it should be re- 
garded as an aeolian harp to bring forth 
delicate melodies and harmonies of feeling 
and sensation. ‘Deliberately, by training 
and experience, the wise man tunes the 
harp, producing as a result harmonies of 
feeling still mor e exquisite, thrills of sensa- 
tion still more intense.’ 1 
But unfortunately the facts of life are, 
soon or late, bound to disillusion the hedo- 
nist. Either the strings of the harp go slack 
or snap, evoking disharmony or destroying 
the music; or the musician finds out that 
the aeolian harp is a weak, primitive instru- 
ment from which he cannot bring out the 
dreamed-of harmonies. The pleasure prin- 
ciple comes into head-on clash with the 
reality principle. Pain, disease, boredom, 
frustration and fatigue follow in the wake 
of the pleasure-hunt. The hedonist sooner 
or later discovers that ‘to seek to attain 
happiness by a succession of pleasures is 
as foolish as trying to keep up a light all 
night by striking successive matches’. Lord 
Byron, a great figure in English literature, 

was well known in his days for his life of 
romantic escapades and dissipation. He is 
reported' to have confessed to a friend just 
before his death that he had known but 
three happy hours during his whole exist- 
ence. From an anthology of ‘Famous Last 
Words’, we quote here those of Abd-Er- 
Rahman III (a.d. 891-961), Caliph of Cor- 
doba, which make their own poignant 
appeal : 

T have now reigned about 50 years in 
victory and peace, beloved by my sub- 
jects, dreaded’ by my enemies, and res- 
pected by my allies. Riches and honour, 
power and pleasure, have waited on my 
call, nor does any earthly blessing ap- 
pear to have been wanting to my feli- 

1 C. E. M. Joad : Guide to the Philosophy of 
Morals and Politics (Victor Gollancz Ltd., 
London, 1938), p. 409 



city. In this situation I have diligently 
numbered the days of pure and genuine 
happiness which have fallen to my lot. 
They amount to fourteen. O man, place 
not thy confidence in this present world.’ 
Majority of human beings rarely make 

the psychological journey from childhood to 
adulthood where the reality principle is ex- 
pected to prevail over the pleasure principle. 
And man has to go much further still. But 
nature is an unrelenting mistress. She will 
pursue a soul, life after life, until it learns 
its lessons thoroughly and ceases from seek- 
ing for happiness or ending of misery in the 
world outside. 

n 

It is indeed natural for man to pursue 
pleasure and seek to conquer misery in the 
external world, in nature’s school. Man 
seems incurably a pleasure seeker. Though 
the schooling by nature is very much pro- 
longed and painful, the lessons taught and 
learnt in the school are invaluable. One of 
the fundamental lessons taught by nature 
is that all pleasures are essentially and ulti- 
mately mental. Even the grossest physical 
pleasures thus have a deeply psychological 
quality about them. The real enjoyer is the 
ego in a person, and not the body. There- 
fore the quality and intensity of happiness 
depend more on the purification and re- 
finement of mind and ego than external 

possessions and sensations. That mere 
possessions, enjoyments, and luxuries do 
not make a man really happy but content- 
ment and freedom from worry do, is illus- 
trated by this charming Persian legend about 
the happy man’s shirt: 

‘The king, though powerful and wealthy, 
was very unhappv. He consulted his 
seers to find out what he must do to 
be happy. After diligent research they 
found a clue to the dilemma. ‘‘Your 
Majesty,” they said, “you must wear the 
shirt of a happy man.” There followed 
a long search and finally a poor peasant 
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was found who was perfectly happy. 
He was a ragged fellow who wore no 
shirt .!. 9 

The story does not say how the seers 
cured the king of unhappiness in view of 

the non-availability of a happy man’s shirt. 
What the king— and all those who were or 
are in a similar plight — really needed was 
the ‘psychological shirt’ of the happy man, 
namely, contentment. Bereft of worldly 
wealth and luxury, the poor man yet brim- 
med with happiness. He was happy in the 
possession of the real treasure of content- 
ment. ‘Contentedness’, says the Dhamma- 
pada, ‘is the best of riches.’ ‘From con- 
tentment’, says the Yoga-sutra , ‘comes 
superlative happiness.’ Unhappy as modem 
man is, despite his health, wealth, and 
luxury, he is in the greatest need of this 
time-honoured virtue. 

Granted that human happiness depends 
to some extent on external things. Never- 
theless it depends to a greater extent on our 
internal environment, the one we create by 
our habitual reactions to the external. Over 
the external factors, human and material, 
we have no control. They come and go 
according to the seeming whims of under- 
currents in this vast stream of life. But we 
can control the internal factor, of our reac- 
tions to the external environment— human 
as well as material — , and are thus free to 
start on the sure path to happiness. A little 
study of our mental reactions to the external 
will reveal that a lot of unhappiness is caus- 
ed by envy, competition, worry, fear, and 

hatred, among others. All these, while in- 
creasing our unhappiness, greatly decrease 
our practical efficiency. Some of them, 
notably competition and hatred, also adver- 
sely transform the external environment. 
Further, modern psychology has conclu- 
sively proved that these vices and defects 
readily create physical and nervous disor- 
ders. By convincing ourselves of the grave 
harm these unhealthy feelings do to us and 



by cultivating an attitude of love and 
friendliness to all around, we can earn a 
happiness which cannot be easily disturbed 
or destroyed by unfavourable circumstances 
and events. In his justly famous book The 
Conquest of Happiness , Bertrand Russell 
has given some useful and practical hints 
for making our lives '•happy. Though he 
claims to have written the book as a hedo- 
nist, yet the conduct and acts and means 
he has recommended ‘are on the whole the 

w 

same as those to be recommended by the 
sane moralist ’. 2 Russell has devoted a 

whole chapter each to ‘Envy’ and ‘Competi- 
tion’ which shows that he reckoned these as 
great impediments in the way of achieving 
happiness. ‘Whoever wishes to increase 
human happiness’, says Russell, ‘must wish 
to increase admiration and to diminish 
envy . 9 A little later he says, ‘The habit of 
thinking in terms of comparisons is a fatal 
one . 9 3 In a short, thoughtful essay entitled 
‘Look Over Your Shoulder 9 , Maurice 
Maeterlinck says: 

‘I would not go so far as to say that it 
is given to all men to be happy in ex- 
terior things. External circumstances 
can do a lot; but it lies within the power 
of the least favoured amongst us to find 
a happy inner life by being gentle and 
just and generous. He should learn to 

look on his fellows without envy or 
malice or futile regret , the things which 
most militate against true happiness * 
(italics ours ) 4 

One other factor which militates strongly 
against true happiness is an outsized ego. 
A normal-sized ego, a healthy one, is a 
necessity in day-to-day life. But this ego 
has always a psych opathological tendency 

2 Bertrand Russell: The Conquest of Happi- 
ness (George Allen & Unwin Ltd., Museum St., 
London, 1931), p. 246 

3 ibid., pp. 86, 88 

4 Treasury of Philosophy (Ed. by Dagobert D. 
Runes, Pub. by Philosophical Library, 15 East 
40th Street, New York, N. Y., 1955), p. 767 
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to become oversized. In this unhealthy 
state it causes no end of trouble to oneself 
and to others — like the obese body. Ex- 
pansion of consciousness, interests, and 
feelings is no doubt, the key to true happi- 
ness. But not the ‘expansion’ of one’s ego ! 
The expanded ego paradoxically constricts 
the horizon of one’s consciousness and in- 
terests, makes itself the central sun of the 
planetary system of one’s mental life. A 
self-absorbed individual — barring the gen- 
uinely spiritual man who is absorbed in 
the true Self — blocks off the outflowing 
currents of psychic energy; nor does he 
usually possess the techniques of sublimating 
them. A series of unhealthy symptoms 
develop which starts with the drifting from 
the ‘reality’ of the environment and culmi- 
nates in profound unhappiness. Bertrand 
Russell, though not a moralist, rightly warns 
people against growing an oversized ego. 
He says: 

‘But over and above these self-centred 
considerations is the fact that one’s ego 
is no very large part of the world. The 
man who can centre his thoughts and 
hopes upon something transcending self 
can find a certain peace in the ordinary 
troubles of life which is impossible to 
the pure egoist.’ 

‘A too powerful ego is a prison from 
which a man must escape if he is to enjoy 
the world to the full. A capacity for 
genuine affection is one of the marks of 
the man who has escaped from this 
prison of self .’ 5 

Ill 

Religions in general , and Vedanta in 
particular promise their adherents an end 
to their misery and acquisition of perma- 
nent joy or bliss. Studying the problem of 
happiness from the standpoint of Vedanta, 
we come to know certain interesting facts, 
psychological and spiritual. Vedanta de- 

5 Bertrand Russell, op. cit., pp. 74, 183 



dares that man’s fundamental nature is 
blissful. Brahman, indwelling all beings as 
the Atman, is of the nature of immortal 
bliss, enlivening the whole universe with Its 
blissful intelligence and existence. Without 
Its all-pervading blissful presence no being 
could live -or breathe even for a moment. 
On a particle of Its bliss, all creatures, 
separated, as it were, from It by ignorance, 
live . 6 Man has this infinite mine of bliss 
within himself. But that bliss is overlaid by 
masses of ignorance, wrong conceptions, 
and impurities of the mind. Even when a 
person experiences joy on account of con- 
tacts with sense-objects, that joy is from 
within himself or herself. It does not be- 
long to the outside object. For without be- 
ing aware of the Atman first of all, no one 
can know anything of the external world . 7 
Vedanta tells us that the unlimited bliss 
within can and should be attained. That is 
the goal of human life. Conquest of hap- 
piness is complete and true only when this 
inexhaustible bliss Js perpetually experienc- 
ed within oneself. 

In direct contrast to materialists and 
hedonists, Vedanta says that happiness can 
never really be got through sensual and ap- 
petitive indulgences. In fact, to get true 
and lasting happiness one has to withdraw 
one’s senses from their objects repeatedly, 
turn the mind inward through discrimina- 
tion and dispassion, control it, and concen- 
trate it on the Atman. All contact-born 
Happinesses, says the Vedanta, are vitiated 
by two basic defects : they are short-lived, 
and they invariably bring pain . 8 The term 
‘contact-born happinesses’ should not be 
restricted to the pleasures derived from 
direct, physical contacts with the various 

6 vide T aittiriya-upanisad (T. V.), II. vii. 1; 
Brh adldranyaka - upon isad (B. U.) , IV. iii. 32 

7 vide Pancadasl, VI. 71 

8 vide Katha-upanisad. I. i. 26 ; Bhagavad - 

gita, V. 22 
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sense-objects. It covers all other pleasures covers over it. In two of the important 
involving the nerves and mind. Pleasures Upanisads there is found a calculus of hap- 
derived by the fancies aroused tnrougn piness. 10 fn both of them the happiness of 
drinks and drugs of tnrougn aesthetic an intelligent, learned, strong, luxuriously 
contemplation— 'are all included in it. It wealthy, and incredibly powerful young man 
may be that some of these pleasures, as in is taken as the unit. I he happiness calcula- 
te case of aesthetic contemplation, are of tion proceeds from such a youth through 
a nobler type. Nevertheless, they come an ascending hierarchy of demigods and 
under this grouping of ‘contact-born hap- gods till it reaches the highest of them all, 
pines se s’, and are ipso facto fleeting, pain- namely, Brahma, the creator. Happiness 
bearing, and finally enslaving. Slavery in increases by a hundred units with each eche- 
any form is constant misery. Ion of non-human beings. According to the 

Vedanta teaches that the seeker of true Taittirlya-upanisad , the happiness of the 
happiness should always practise discrimi- creator adds up to a trillion units, and ac- 
nation between the impermanent and the cording to the Brhadaranyaka it is comput- 
permanent. While seeking and accepting ed to be an awesome hundred million tril- 
the permanent, he should reject and move lion! But all this when compared to the 
away from the impermanent. With this happiness attained by the knower of Brah- 
power of discrimination he can know tliat man, a person absolutely free from all de- 
contact-born pleasures always weaken the sires, is trivial like ‘sea spray with respect 
senses, dim the intellect. They are like nec- to the sea’. 11 Sankara further observes that 
tar in the beginning but turn out to be poi- this elaborate calculation, with the increas- 
son in the end, because they lead to ‘loss ing of happiness by a hundredfold at every 
of strength, vigour, complexion, wisdom,’ step up to the creator, i s done ‘with a view 
intelligence, wealth, and energy, and acqui- to enjoining desirelessness or dispassionate- 
sition of demerit through which results ness as a means for the attainment of 
sufferings in hells etc.’ 9 Such a discrimi- supreme Bliss’. Says the Mahabhdrata very 
nation will help one discard even the so- appropriately: 



called heavenly pleasures because these too 
are non-eternal and retarding to one’s fur- 
ther evolution. 

Another deep psychological truth taught 
by Vedanta is that attenuation of desires 

s 

leads to increase of happiness. To the 
hedonist this may sound anything but sane. 
But from the Vedantic standpoint, this is 
perfectly sane and right. While the hedo- 
nist is convinced that happiness abides in 
sense -objects, the Vedanta asserts that hap- 
piness is found only in one’s own spiritual 
self, in the Atman. Desires obscure this 
happiness and indulgence draws more 



I he sense-pleasures of this world and 
the great joys of heaven are not worth 
one-sixteenth part of the bliss that comes 
of the cessation of desire.’ 12 
In the supreme spiritual experience of 
bliss that a knower of Brahman obtains, 
one may wonder if there be any ‘contact’, 
however subtle. The Upanisads and the 
great non-dualistic teachers are emphatic in 
their denial of any such contact. That is an 
experience where all distinctions and differ- 
ences are annihilated. Alone the Self re- 
mains, In one place in the Gita it is said 
that the yogi, freed from sins, ‘easily enjoys 
the touch of Brahman, which is exceeding 



©Sankara's commentary on the Gita, XVIII. it vide Sankara’s com. on the passages 

38 referred in the previous f.n. 

10 vide T. U., II. 8. 1-4; B. U., IV. iii. 33 12 XII, clxxiii. 47 
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bliss’. 13 Since this bliss is earlier declared 
to be ‘beyond the reach of the senses’, and 
since Brahman is by Its very nature infinite, 
the phrase ‘touch of Brahman’ has an alto- 
gether different and supra-sensuous meaning. 
Anandagiri, a great non-dualistic com- 
mentator, interprets this phrase to mean 
‘homogeneity attained through identity with 
Brahman 5 . The Upanisads categorically 
deny all differences in that non-dualistic 
experience. Sage Yajnavalkya declares in 
the Brhadaranyaka - u pan isad : 

‘For when there is duality, as it were, 
then one smells another, one sees 
another, one hears another, one speaks 
to another, one thinks of another, one 
knows another. But when everything 
has become the Self, then what should 
one smell and through what, what 
should one see and through what, what 

13 Gita, VI. 28 



should one hear and through what, what 
should one speak and through what, 
what should one think and through 
what, what should one know and 
through what ? Through what should 
one know That owing to which all this 
is known — through what, my dear, 
should one know the Knower?’ 14 
Attaining the experience of this highest 
bliss in one’s own inmost Self, a person 
truly conquers happiness. Necessarily and 
inevitably he conquers misery too. In such 

a conquest lies the fulfilment of all human 
endeavours and aspirations. Gaining that 

happiness, the sage, as the Gita says, ‘thinks 
that there is no greater gain’, and being 
established in that state, he is ‘not moved 
even by the heaviest of sorrows’. 15 

nil. iv. 14 
15 VI. 22 



LETTERS OF A SAINT 

57 Ramkanto Bose’s St. 

1 - 8-18 

My dear Doctor, 

I am in receipt of your kind letter of the 21st ultimo just now. I 
received your other letter also dated 7/7/18 duly. I am sorry I could not 
write to you in reply any earlier. Swami Premanandaji, you will be grieved 
to hear, is now no more. He left his mortal coil on Tuesday evening at quarter 
after four and his body was taken to the Math where it was cremated after 
proper ceremonial. His end came so suddenly. On the previous Saturday 
morning he was brought here from Deoghar where he had showed signs of 
increased ill health. When he came here, he was in a very bad plight. The 
Doctor after examination found that he was suffering from advanced pneumonia. 
There was no lack of treatment or nursing or diligent care, but nothing was of 
any avail. Baffling everything, he expired and went to eternal peace, leaving 
all sorts of pains and sufferings — due to the long illness that he underwent— 
behind him altogether. The loss which the Math and the circle of devotees 
sustained from his absence is irreparable; but what could be done? The 
Lord’s will comes to pass every time. All are in mourning now, and I cannot 
describe to you how they are feeling at this moment. His exalted soul must 
be enjoying unspeakable bliss with the Lord, but his friends here are sorely 
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dejected for not finding him in their midst. But the influence which he has 
left behind will be fresh in their mind for all time to come. I cannot write* 
you much just now. I hope you will excuse me for this. I shall try to answer 
you again when I feel better. The Holy Mother and the Swamis are doing 
physically well. 

My best wishes and love to you as ever. 

Yours in the Lord 

Turiyananda 

57 Ramkanto Bose’s St. 

12-10-18 

My dear Doctor, 

I have received your letters of 30/9/18 and 1/10/18 together yesterday, 
and [ am ] glad to find that you are now free from all physical complaints and 
are doing well. I also was anxious for not hearing from you. It is gratifying 
to know that Swamiji’s words in his epistles did so much for you. Yes indeed, 
Swamiji’s words are very powerful and life-giving; they are not only able to 
remove ailments of body, but they can and do purify souls and lead them God- 
ward. You have experienced how powerful his words are in doing away with 
physical pains. May you experience his power which leads people to the 
realization of the Godhead and perfect freedom... 

With my best wishes and love to you as ever. 

Yours in the Lord, 

Turiyananda 

Benares City 
12/6/19 

My dear Doctor, 

I am very glad to get your letter of the 8th inst. this morning and it has 
given me great satisfaction to know that you have safely arrived at Mayavati 
after all. Never mind for the troubles on the road, but that you have reached 
your destination and have so much been pleased with the fine sceneries and 
surroundings of your much coveted place, is something beyond and above all 

complaints. 

May you now engage yourself in the meditation of Her, who is the 
Mother of us all and whose single grace can make our lives full of bliss and 
free from all turmoils and vain vexations. May you be fortunate to gain your 
ends which you have in your mind and be blessed by the grace of the Mother 
for whom you have so much devotion and love. Throw yourself at Her feet 
wholly, and She will take you up in Her arms as a mother does her child 
when in extreme helplessness and bewailing. 

I thought of not disturbing you with any letter at this moment but any- 
how you have my cordial blessings and heartfelt love. 

Yours in the Mother 

Turiyananda 
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THE UNIVERSALITY AND RATIONALITY OF VEDANTA 

Swami Satprakashananda 



A. Universality 



A. (1) From ancient times spiritual and 
cultural ideas have flowed from India to 
the outside world. Eastern and Western. 

For centuries Alexandria was the meeting 
place of Oriental and Western culture and 
thought. It is there that Plotinus, the 
Roman Neoplatonic philosopher who was 
born in Egypt, imbibed Eastern views. Ac- 
cording to some historians it was through 
Neo-platonism that India’s spiritual ideas 
influenced the medieval mystics of Christi- 
anity. 

In one of his books. Mysticism and 
Catholicism , H. Stutfield remarks: 

‘Especially does there seem to be a 
•growing probability that, from the his- 
torical standpoint at any rate, India was 
the birthplace of our fundamental ima- 
ginings, the cradle of contemplative re- 
ligion and the nobler philosophy.’ 1 
Further : 

‘The mind of Plato was heavily charged 
with Orphic mysticism mainly derived 
from Asiatic sources. India, always 
the home of mystical devotion, probably 
contributed the major share.’ 2 
According to many Western Orientalists, 

such as Horace H. Wilson (1786-1860), 
Sir Monier-Williams (1819-1899), Frederick 
Max Muller (1823-1900), and Paul Duessen 
(1845-1915), Indian literature has been con- 
tinuously influencing the European scholars 
in Germany, France, and England from be- 
fore the close of the 18th century. 

Previous to the Vedanta movement initiat- 



ed by Swami Vivekananda, Indian spiritual 
ideas influenced the scholars of the Concord 



1 Quoted by S. Radhakrishnan : Eastern Reli- 
gions and Western Thought (Oxford University 
Press, London, 1939), p. 133, f.n. 

2 ibid., p. 149, f.n. 



group in Massachusetts, particularly, Henry 
David Thoreau and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
In his lecture on ‘Plato; or, the Philosopher’, 
Emerson observes: 

‘In all nations there are minds which 
incline to dwell in the conception of the 
fundamental Unity. The raptures of 
prayer and ecstasy of devotion lose all 
being in one Being. This tendency finds 
its highest expression in the religious 
writings of the East, and chiefly in the 
Indian scriptures, in the Vedas, the 
Bhagavat Geeta, and the Vishnu 
Purana.’ 3 

A. (2) The Universal Truths upheld by 
Vedanta. Human life anywhere must com 
form to them. Their recognition is con- 
ducive to world-unity urgently needed in 
the present age. 

In the Vedantic view the one invariable 
Ultimate Heality underlies all diversities. 
This is the very perfection of existence. To 
realize this is the goal of human life. Here 
is the culmination of human knowledge. 

Human knowledge cannot go beyond the 
ultimate unity of existence. To find unity 
in diversity is the objective of every branch 
of knowledge. While every branch of phy- 
sical science seeks unity in its limited sphere, 
philosophy seeks the unity of unities. Reli- 
gion aims to experience the Ultimate One. 

The Ultimate One is pure Being-Consci- 
ousness-Bliss. The Supreme Being is 
Supreme Consciousness and Supreme Bliss. 
This is the very perfection of existence, the 
Ideal Reality. 

Says Swami Vivekananda: 

‘If you go below the surface, you find 
that Unity between man and man, be- 

3 Ralph Waldo Emerson : Representative Men 
(Henry Altemus, Philadelphia, U.S.A.) p. 53 




